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be described as non-empirical and = %, i.e. unknown. It 'refers
only to that unity which is to be met with in any manifold of
knowledge which stands in relation to an object \ What it is can
omitted by Kant in his revision for the second. On the strength of this it is some-
times argued:
2. That in the section on the Paralogisms in A, the transcendental object is
explicitly identified with the thing in itself. (This passage is actually retained
inB.)
2.  Almost all mention of the transcendental object is suppressed in B.
3.  This shows that by 1787 Kant was losing his faith in the existence of things
in themselves and was attempting to replace his pre-CriticaJ subjectivism by
a thoroughgoing phenomenalism.
This seems to me to be inconceivable. It is true that Kant's theory of knowledge
admitted of a development in which the doctrine of the thing in itself would have
been superfluous, but the whole argument of the Second and Third Critiques, to
say nothing of the Opus Postumum, makes it perfectly clear that Kant himself
remained faithful to it to the end. He could not do otherwise without making
nonsense of the entire Critical Philosophy.
This, however, does not mean that the term itself or Kant's employment of it
can be regarded as felicitous.
The difficulty in respect of it arises mainly from the account which he gives in
the first and leaves intact in the second edition section on the Paralogisms of the
Transcendental Employment of Concepts, He wishes to distinguish (quite un-
necessarily) between two methods of employing the pure categories, both of which
must "be condemned by Criticism as illegitimate.
The first is their employment in relation to objects of experience beyond the
limits which experience itself can justify (e.g. the assertion or denial of the infinite
divisibility of matter). This is transcendental. The second is their employment in
relation to non-empirical objects as such (e.g. God). This is transcendent. Having
made this distinction, he tends, not unnaturally, to describe the real but non-
empirical substratum of physical objects as a transcendental object. In fact, in
terms of this distinction it might equally be described as transcendental or trans-
cendent, which in itself demonstrates the futility of the distinction.
This tiresome use of the phrase in the Paralogisms is connected with, hut
distinct from, Kant's employment of it in the Deduction and the passage on
Phenomena and Noumena (both in A only). There it stands for the ' bare correlate
of the synthetic unity of apperception'. It is the a priori element in phenomena
viewed in abstraction from their material content. This is in accordance with his
original account of transcendental knowledge as concerned not with objects but
with our knowledge of them in so far as this is possible a priori,
In this sense, too, the transcendental object is not iu itself a possible object of
knowledge. It denotes simply the formal characteristics which render intelligible
the manifold of pure or empirical sensibility, the ground of synthetic unity in
phenomena.
What happens in the illegitimate employment of reason is that this purely
formal ground of synthetic unity is hypostatized as if it were something efficacious
and substantial though non-empirical in character, and we thus come to credit
ourselves with constitutive knowledge by means of pure reason (i.e. knowledge of
the thing in itself, now identified with the transcendental object).
This hypostatization is especially unfortunate in the case of the idea of the self
with which Kant in the Paralogisms was mainly concerned. For it is only too
easy to confuse the real self with the transcendental unity of apperception, and
to suppose that acquaintance with the wholly formal unity of synthetic activity